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ARTICULATION OF ENGLISH TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 



MARY B. FONTAINE 
Supervisor of English, Charleston, West Virginia 



The plan outlined in the following sketch has been worked out 
to meet the needs of the schools of Charleston, West Virginia. 
It is in no sense an arrangement imposed on the schools from above, 
but it is a growth rooted in the conditions of the schools. The 
superintendent of schools, the principals, and the supervisor of 
English, working together with a common purpose, a common sense 
of need, and a realization that this subject must receive the greatest 
emphasis in every grade, from the first primary to the last year in 
the high school, have made some progress in the unification of 
English teaching. The working-out of the plan would have been 
impossible without the co-operation of all the members of the school 
system, and their willingness to give English the right of way 
throughout the entire course. This has meant the sacrifice of 
many preconceptions; it has entailed readjustment of schedules; 
it has involved a downright change of method in some cases. But 
we feel repaid by the improvement in our schools. We have not 
gone far, but we are moving toward the light. 

Definite and unified work on the English course began four 
years ago. About that time the superintendent of schools felt 
that the results in English were not commensurate with the time 
and effort devoted to the subject. In passing, I should like to say 
that any real progress toward unification of English teaching in any 
school is dependent on the sympathetic attitude of the superin- 
tendent. An English department fighting for its rights has little 
strength left for real advancement. Fortunately for our cause, 
school men are very generally advancing English to a foremost 
position on the school program. 

In our school a supervisor was chosen to oversee and unify the 
teaching of English in the grades, and she was assisted in her work 
by the good will and sympathetic co-operation of principals and 
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teachers. The first step in articulation was treating the various 
branches of English teaching — dictation, written and oral compo- 
sition, spelling, reading, literature, and grammar — as one subject. 
While teachers nominally recognized that these branches were 
simply divisions of English, there was a decided tendency to teach 
them as isolated groups of knowledge so long as they were sepa- 
rately listed on report cards and record-books. For example, in a 
dictation exercise a child might punctuate his sentences perfectly, 
but pay little or no attention to punctuation in a written composi- 
tion. He would be able to analyze and diagram difficult sentences 
in a grammar lesson, while he wrote groups of words containing no 
predicate, yet doing duty as a sentence. When a pupil realizes 
that English is a broad, inclusive subject, in which everything 
"counts," he is more likely to organize his material in proper form. 

The subject of written composition was one of the first divisions 
to receive attention. We found that there were almost as many 
standards for judging compositions as there were teachers; conse- 
quently, instead of definite, unified work, we had endless confusion. 
One teacher worked hard to secure a result that another teacher 
thought of little value; and much effort was dissipated and much 
mistiness arose in the minds of the pupils because of the lack of a 
standard. We met this difficulty, as we have met many others, 
by discussions in grade meetings. We took up certain composi- 
tions, compared them, criticized them, found their strong and their 
weak points, and graded them. The grades given by teachers and 
supervisor were then compared. In all these meetings teachers 
were urged to express their reasons for the grade given, so that the 
final decision on every grade represented the best judgment of the 
whole group. In this way all came to work for certain essentials 
in written composition — clear, definite statements, interest, coher- 
ence of thought, and a " sentence sense." To the last we pay a great 
deal of attention. I wonder if other schools have to fight as vig- 
orously as we do to eradicate such mistakes as this: "My little 
sister is very pretty she has light hair and blue eyes." We have 
waged unremitting war upon it for several years. 

Much more emphasis has been laid upon oral English in our 
schools than in preceding years. The unification of work here has 
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also been brought about by teachers' meetings in which the super- 
visor has discussed with teachers the aims and methods of teaching 
oral English; but the best results have been obtained by obser- 
vation lessons, given in some cases by the supervisor and in others 
by teachers especially successful in this work. In oral English we 
have also worked out certain points we wish to emphasize in every 
recitation. We expect children to interest other pupils they are 
addressing; to stick to the point; to speak distinctly, and in a 
free and natural manner. Do we achieve all this ? Alas, no ! But 
it is a decided gain to know what we are working for, and to be able 
to present our standards to children in terms intelligible to them. 
It is worth while, too, to know that the work we are doing this year 
will be carried on next year and the next, until it finally functions 
in the child's life. From my observation of oral English in all the 
grades of our school, I can say without hesitation that the improve- 
ment in the last few years is remarkable. In the lower grades we 
are able to have children speak before their classmates in an easy, 
interesting manner; and in the upper grades the work has made 
equal progress. 

I should like to speak in detail of our work in oral reading, but 
will pass over that for fear that this paper will be too long. 

After working together for two years it was evident to us all 
that we needed a somewhat detailed outline of work to be done in 
English in each grade. In preparing this outline teachers and 
supervisor collaborated. Each teacher submitted a suggestive 
outline of work for her grade. The supervisor combined these 
outlines, added new material, and made a tentative scheme of work 
in English. As our course of study is a living organism, it is in no 
sense fixed, but undergoes constant change incident to adjusting 
it to the children's needs. Teachers are allowed the greatest free- 
dom in departing from the printed outline when they feel that such 
departure will enable them to do better work. 

The following are the main features of our course of study in 
English : 

i. In the first four grades emphasis is laid on oral English. 
Children are encouraged to speak freely before their classmates. 
They are required to stand and address the whole school. We 
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have found that this helps in overcoming embarrassment, in cul- 
tivating distinctness of utterance, and in extending the children's 
vocabulary. By the time children leave the fourth grade they are 
also expected to be able to write correctly a paragraph on some 
subject with which they are familiar. 

2. In the fifth and sixth grades, although the oral work is con- 
tinued, the greatest stress is laid on the mechanics of writing. 
Letter- writing is the form of composition chiefly employed, and 
children are urged to write letters that will interest the reader. 

3. In the seventh and eighth grades a more formal study of 
composition is begun, technical grammar is introduced, and the 
study of literary classics is extended. Oral work is prominent in 
these grades. Home-reading lists are prepared by the teachers, and 
each pupil is required to read and report on one book each month. 
Our schools now have departmental work in the seventh and 
eighth grades, so that it is possible to do more specialized work in 
English than in the preceding grades. 

After the course of study for the grades had been worked out, 
we noticed a break between the elementary and high-school work 
in English. To unify the work of the two schools, the high-school 
English was placed under the same head as the graded-school 
English. A course of study following the same general lines as 
that of the grades was worked out for the high school. In this 
respect our work is perhaps unique. At least I know of no other 
school in which the English has grown from the root up. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases, the high-school English is arranged to suit 
college requirements, while the elementary courses are made to 
lead up to the high school. In our case, the high-school work is 
based on what the pupil has done in preceding years, and it looks 
toward what he will probably do when he leaves scIiqoI. 

Our main purpose in the first year's work in high-school Eng- 
lish is to make each pupil feel at home in his new environment; to 
acquaint him with his schoolmates, and to help him feel at ease in 
addressing them; to open up good books to him, so that he shall 
enjoy literature. Fortunately, since the departmental plan of 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades was adopted, there is 
not such a break between the high-school and the elementary 
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grades as in former years; but there is still sufficient novelty in his 
new surroundings to mark out the Freshman as the beginner, and 
it takes some time and effort to overcome this feeling of newness 
in the first year. 

There is no prescribed list of classics to be studied; classics 
are chosen for each class, according to its needs and inclinations. 
At least four classics, however, are studied each semester of the 
four years' course. In formal work in the first year the sentence 
receives the chief attention. To write correct sentences (within 
limits) is required for promotion to the second year. 

Second-year pupils are the most difficult with whom we have to 
deal. Resentful of form and order, impatient of restraint, they have 
to be handled with exceeding care. For this reason we again emph a- 
size literature rather than composition in this year; and by inter- 
esting the pupils in the really heroic and noble characters in books, 
we try to take advantage of the warm, growing season of adoles- 
cence. In composition the paragraph and its laws are studied. 

The formal study of composition and rhetoric comes in the 
third year. Here we make a division between those who expect 
to go to college and those who do not. Classes in college-entrance 
requirements are organized in the second semester for those who are 
looking forward to a college course, while the other pupils begin 
a general survey of English literature, with especial attention to 
Shakspere. 

In the Senior year the distinction between those who expect 
to go to college and those who do not is still maintained. This 
applies especially to the work in literature. For the first division 
the college-entrance requirements are continued, and for the second 
the chronological study of English literature, succeeded in the 
second semester by a brief survey of American literature. All the 
Senior class have a final review in grammar in the second semester. 

Throughout the high-school course, as in the seventh and 
eighth grades, pupils are required to read and report on one book 
each month. Current events are reported on and discussed; and 
debates, discussion, and oral reading receive attention. We try 
to make pupils feel that their work is a continuation and ampli- 
fication of what they learned in the grades; and wherever possible 
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we connect the new work of the high school with the old work the 
pupils have had in the grades. 

Readjustment of classes, both in the high school and in the 
grades, is frequently made. Pupils who cannot do the regular 
work of the class are placed in special classes, in which the diffi- 
culties that retard these pupils receive special attention. At 
present, in addition to numerous special classes in the grades, we 
have in the high school a special class of first-year girls, a special 
class of first-year boys, and two special composition classes for 
second-year pupils. Only a high-school principal who thor- 
oughly believes in English would undertake the difficulties and 
confusion that these readjustments entail. But our principal does 
believe in English, and has taken the trouble — and no little trouble 
it is — to follow up the suggestions made by the English department. 

Two other devices are used to bring about unity in our English 
teaching. We have joint meetings of high-school and grade teach- 
ers of English, in which suggestions are freely given by all teachers. 
We have found these meetings helpful in bringing about a better 
understanding between the high-school and the elementary school. 

We also have a special record-book for English grades. Each 
semester the supervisor records in this book the grades of every 
pupil from the sixth grade up. This is in some cases verily a book 
of doom; for opposite each pupil's name are placed notes of special 
excellence or deficiency, so that his continuous record from year to 
year is there for all in authority to behold. The keeping of this 
record gives both teachers and pupils a feeling of the continuity of 
the work. 

In closing, I can only repeat what I said in the beginning: 
Without the hearty support of the teachers and principals we 
should have accomplished nothing. But it would be hard to find 
anywhere a better esprit de corps, or more loyalty than exists 
among our teachers. I hope some of the suggestions here embodied 
may be of assistance in other schools with problems similar to ours. 



